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Chapters 65 and 66 of the Book of Enoch. — And in those days Noah saw the 
earth that it was curved, and that its destruction was near. 2. And he lifted up 
Ms feet from there, and went to the ends of the earth, and called to his grand- 
father Enoch ; and Noah said with a bitter voice : " Hear me! hear me! hear me! " 
three times. 3. And he said to him : " Tell me what is it that has been done on 
the earth, that the earth is so tired out and shaken. May I not be destroyed with 
It '?" 4. And after this time there was a great trembhng on the earth, and a voice 
was heard from heaven, and I fell on my face. 5. And Enoch, my grandfather, 
came and stood by me and said to me : " Why dost thou so bitterly and lament- 
Ingly cry to me? 6. A command has come from before the presence of the Lord 
over all those who dwell on the earth, that their end is at hand, because they 
know all the secrets of the angel, and all the violence of the satans, and all the 
powers of secrecy, and all the powers of those who practice sorcery and the pow- 
ers of fascination, and the powers of those who make metal images of the whole 
earth ; 7. and also how silver is produced from the dust of the earth, and how soft 
metal originates on the earth. 8. For lead and zinc are not produced like the 
former ; a fountain it is which produces them, and an angel who stands in it ; and 
that angel is excellent." 9. And after that my grandfather Enoch took hold of 
me with his hand, and raised me up, and said to me : " Go, for I have asked the 
Lord of the spirits concerning this shaking of the earth. 10. And he said to me : 
"On account of their injustice their judgment is completed; and will not be 
counted before me concerning the months which they have searched out, and 
through which they have learned that the earth will be destroyed and those who 
live thereon. 11. And for them there will be no place of refuge to eternity, be- 
cause they have showed them that which was secret, and they will be judged ; but 
not thou, my son ; the Lord of the spirits knows that thou art clean and free of 
this blame concerning the secrets. 12. And he has strengthened thy name among 
the holy, and will preserve thee from those who dwell on the earth, and will 
strengthen thy seed in justice for kings and great honors ; and from thy seed will 
proceed the fountain of the just and the holy, without number, to eternity." 

And after that he showed me the angels of punishment, who are prepared to 
come in order to open all the powers of the water which is under the earth, that it 
may be a judgment and destruction over all those who live and dwell on the earth. 
2. And the Lord of spirits commanded the angels who went forth, that they 
should not lift up their hands, but should wait ; for these angels are over the pow- 
er of the waters. 3. And I went away from the presence of Enoch. 



The Music of the Bible.— The division of the Music of the Bible into three 
kinds — namely, as used in worship, war, and social intercourse— naturally suggests 
itself ; and it would be an exceedingly good division, if only there existed sufittcient 
materials for its story. But, unfortunately, direct information on the subject is 
most scanty ; for often that which seems at first sight a plain statement of facts, 
will on examination turn out far otherwise. For instance, we are told that Jubal 
was " the father of such as handle the harp and the organ." This reads thus in 
the Lutheran version : " Und sein Bruder hiesz Jubal, von dem sind hergekommen 
die Geiger und Pfeifer " (and his brother was named Jubal, from whom descended 
fiddlers and pipers "). On turning to the Septuagint version, we shall find that no 
less than three totally distinct words are used in different parts of the Bible to 
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translate the word we render "organ."i We must, therefore look to the nations 
with which the Jews came into contact as the best source of information. We 
shall soon in this manner find valuable matter. For instance, Laban is said to 
have regretted the suddenness of Jacob's departure, because it deprived him of 
the opportunity of sending him away with music. " Wherefore didst thou ilee 
away secretly, and steal away from me ; and didst not tell me, that I might have 
sent thee away with mirth and with songs, with tabret and with harp?" (Gen. 
XXXI., 27). Kinnor,ov cinnor, is the word here used f or " harp," and it is the 
only stringed instrument mentioned in the Pentateuch. Laban being a Syrian, we 
shall be justified in believing this to be a Syrian instrument, and not, as some- 
times stated, of Phoenician origin. This text also shows that music was used for 
home festivals. But it must not be expected that, as an art, music could reach a 
very high standard amongst nomadic tribes, whose roof was never more substan- 
tial than a tent, whose temple of worship was the canopy of heaven. 

The intercourse between Abraham and the Canaanites in all probability influenc- 
ed future Hebrew music. Then follows Jacob's residence with Laban, alluded to 
above, which probably caused his posterity to carry a certain amount of Syriac 
music, or musical instruments, into Egypt. But, again, a stay of four centuries 
in so civilized a country as Egypt must have largely added to their knowledge of 
the art ; and it seems not unfair to suppose that whatever system of notation the 
Hebrews adopted was learnt from the Egyptians. The strong love of poetry 
amongst the Jews is shown by frequent allusions in Holy Scripture even as early 
as the Pentateuch ; but where did they learn to set their inspired songs to tunes? 
In all probability in Egypt ; and, unpleasant as it may sound to say so, the glori- 
ous song of Moses was most probably sung to some simple Egyptian chant, well 
known and popular. It may be said, " Why ascribe all the invention of the art to 
the neighbors of the Jews, and deny to the Jews the power of forming their own 
melodies and their own instruments?" The reply is simple— pastoral duties and 
a pastoral mode of life, as a matter of fact, do not tend to foster constructive art 
in such a manner as the concentration of highly-educated men in large cities ; and 
whereas the Jews, during their stay in Egypt, could have but small opportunities 
of inventing or elaborating a system of music, the Egj'ptians themselves had, not 
only then, but for centuries previous to the immigration of the Hebrews, the most 
favorable opportunities. Their learning was notorious, and it is an accepted fact 
that music was a recognized branch of their learning. But, to continue : the 
wandering in the wilderness could not conduce to artistic progress, nor did more 
favorable opportunities present themselves after the establishment of the Jews in 
the promised land under Joshua, for they then passed through some five centuries of 
almost constant warfare with neighboring nations. And it must not be forgotten 
that Solomon had to employ foreign workmen for all delicate work, and probably, 
therefore, for the construction of musifcal instruments. We read, "And the king 
made of the almug trees pillars for the house of the Lord, and for the king's 
house, harps also and psalteries for singers : there came no such almug trees, nor 
were seen unto this day" (1 Kings x., 12). Then, again, after the time of Solo- 
mon the troubled state of divided Israel was most unsuited to the cultivation of 
native ait ; while, on the other hand, the constant intercourse of the Jews with 
the Assyrians, and their forced residence among them while in captivity, must 
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have modified existing music, or must have given it some fresh ingredients. 
It may be said, therefore, on the whole, that the internal condition of the Jews 
offered at any time but a poor nursery for art, but that their external relations 
rendered an incorporation of the arts of their neighbors inevitable; and these 
neighbors were that Semitic race which after the deluge had spread itself on the 
borders of the Tigris and Euphrates, and had peopled Syria, Phcenicia, Arabia, 
Egypt, Chaldea, and Mesopotamia. It is, of course, possible to push this argument 
too far, and to deny that the Jews possessed any national music. This would be 
wrong, because it is more than probable that whatever they adopted from their 
neighbors would be moulded by them into a shape most pleasing to them, and in 
time would assume peculiarities of style which would distinguish it from its. 
parent stock. — From The Music of the Bible. 
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Au Introduction to the Book of Jonah. — Considerable interest was manifested 
in the study of Jonah, by the members of the Advanced Class of the July 
Hebrew School. The class of twenty-six or eight members was almost equally 
divided upon the question of the symbolical interpretation of the prophecy. 
There was a right, and a left wing. Valuable papers were read from day to 
day by members of the class. In order to encourage further study of the sub- 
ject, a prize of fifty dollars was offered to that member of the class who should 
prepare and hand in by January first the best Introduction to the book. A 
competent committee will be requested to pass judgment upon the productions. 
The Introduction to which the prize shall be awarded will be printed. It was 
the benevolence of a certain Eastern Professor of Hebrew which made it pos- 
sible to offer this prize. Twelve of the class have signified their intention to 
present papers. 



The Study of the Talmud. — The number of those who have studied the Tal- 
mud is perhaps large; few, however, among these can be called Talmudical 
scholars. A knowledge of the Talmud is confined almost exclusively to Jews. 
Indeed he who aims to be proficient in this department of study must be con • 
tent to give up all else. The fact that no critical edition of the text has 
been published, and that no good grammar or dictionary yet exists, added to 
the peculiar style of the language accounts for the difficulties involved in the 
study. "The two mighty currents which spring respectively from the analyz- 
ing intellect and from the imagination," termed halacha and haggada, the 
former including the legal precepts, the latter, the stories and speculations, in- 
termingle in such a manner as, at first, to defy distinction. Even a transla- 
tion fails to make the matter intelligible. A recent writeri claims that "the 
Talmud is open to the heavy charge of demanding the surrender of the whole^ 
man, and giving him stones instead of bread at last." He urges in support 
of this claim (1) that the questions which it discusses are of the most uninter- 
esting nature; (2) that its study " undermines the power of thought;" (3) that. 
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